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governments, led by that of Great Britain, powerfully 
supported by the United States, have instructed their dele- 
gates to strongly support these measures, if they come up 
for discussion. Though really desired by nine-tenths of 
the world, it is possible, of course, that the states of the 
Triple Alliance, Germany, Italy and Austro- Hungary, 
with the support of Russia, may be able to block the 
way to any formal action upon the subject of limitation 
of armaments. But the discussion of the subject, even 
if no positive action follows, will ripen the question for 
the next International Peace Conference, which is certain 
to follow within a few years. 

Another reason for believing that the Conference will 
be a large success is the fact that many of the foremost 
and most experienced public men of the world are mem- 
bers of it. Letters from The Hague declare that the 
feeling there is that the ablest men of the different 
countries have been sent, and this gives rise to a feeling 
of great hopefulness. These men are aware that for a 
whole year past the program of the Conference has been 
thoroughly discussed among the participating govern- 
ments. They have not gone to The Hague to witness 
the enactment of a farce. The questions before them 
they know to be the gravest and most important before 
the world. They are, for the most part, men who be- 
lieve thoroughly in the progress of human society. They 
know that the eyes of the world are fixed upon them. 
They have reputations to sustain. Remembering the 
unexpected success of the first Conference, they neces- 
sarily feel impelled to make the most of the great oppor- 
tunity which the present meeting gives them to advance 
the common as well as the individual welfare of the na- 
tions. Many of them are known to be men not only of 
great wisdom, but also of liberal ideas and advanced 
conceptions of the possibility of carrying civilization 
much beyond its present advancement. It stands to 
reason that they will make the most of the great days at 
their command. 

For these reasons it seems certain that the narrow and 
more reactionary views which have limited the formal 
program of the Conference must break down under the 
pressure of the immense public opinion of the world and 
the force of the considerations adduced above. It will 
not, therefore, be at all surprising if, before the end, the 
subjects excluded at the beginning from the program 
shall become the most prominent and commanding. 

This Conference, by its simple meeting, has already 
inaugurated the era of world unity and cooperation. It 
is the first time in human history that all the organized 
governments on the face of the globe have come together 
in a general conference to consider, their common welfare, 
and to provide against the evils of strife and war, which 
constitute so grave a peril to not only their joint but 
their individual prosperity and happiness. This meeting 
is absolutely certain to be the first term in an endless 
series of world conferences hereafter. 

However small the immediate results may be, — and 
they are not likely to be small, — the mere meeting of 
the Conference on the world scale that characterizes it 
will in itself be, and in fact already is, one of the greatest 
triumphs of light over darkness and of friendship and 
fellowship over hate and disintegration which has ever 
been witnessed by mortal man. No prophet of farce 
and hypocrisy can prevent the steady onward march of 



the forces which have called this remarkable Conference 
together. If in any respect it shall prove a temporary 
failure, which of course is not at all impossible, this fact 
in itself will arouse the nations to larger and more effec- 
tive effort in the immediate future and force the govern- 
ments to take up again the still unfinished problems on 
the solution of which the further advancement of civili- 
zation is seen absolutely to depend. The only proper 
attitude of mind for any of us under the circumstances is 
that of faith and hope. B. F. T. 

. 4 ^ , , 

Editorial Notes. 

The American delegation at The Hague 
American plan have presented the following plan for a 

for a Court of ¥ , r _, , . ,. . 

Arbitration Permanent Court of Arbitration to take 

the place of the Court established in 1899. 
It is being examined and discussed in the committee of 
which Mr. Leon Bourgeois, head of the French delega- 
tion, is chairman. 

" Article I. The Permanent Court of Arbitration 
is to be constituted and composed of fifteen judges en- 
joying the highest moral consideration and of acknowl- 
edged competence in questions of international law. 
They and their successors will be appointed according to 
rules established by this Conference, but they will also 
be chosen by the different countries, in order that the 
different systems of law and procedure in the principal 
languages of the world be suitably represented in the 
personnel of the court. Judges are to be appointed for 
years, or until their successors are appointed. 

"Art. II. The Permanent Court will sit at The 
Hague. It will elect its own officers, and, except so far 
as is prescribed in this convention, it will establish its 
own rules. All decisions are to be taken by a majority 
vote, nine members to compose a quorum. The judges 
are to be of equal rank. They shall enjoy diplomatic 
immunity, and receive a sufficient appanage to put them 
in a position to devote themselves to the affairs brought 
before them. 

" Art. III. In no case, unless the parties expressly 
consent thereto, can a judge participate in the consider- 
ation or decision of a matter brought before the court in 
which his own country is concerned. 

" Art. IV. The Permanent Court shall be competent 
to take cognizance of and determine all cases regarding 
differences of an international character between sov- 
ereign states which could not be settled through di- 
plomacy. These cases can be submitted according to 
agreement between the parties either concerning their 
origin, or to be reconsidered, or revised, or to determine 
the relative rights and duties or obligations arising out 
of decrees, decisions or sentences of commissions of in- 
quiry and arbitration tribunals especially constituted. 

" Art. V. Judges of the court shall be competent to 
act as judges in any commission of inquiry or special 
arbitration tribunal which may be constituted by any 
power for the consideration of any matter which may 
be especially submitted, and which must be determined 
by said court. 

"Art. VI. The present Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration may, so far as possible, contribute to the forma- 
tion of the basis of the new court, taking into the 
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account the representation of the powers who recently 
signed the convention of 1899." 



The Munich 
Peace Congress. 



Preparations are now nearly completed 
for the sixteenth International Peace Con- 
gress at Munich. A large Committee of 
Patronage, consisting of eminent personalities of Munich 
and other places, is promoting the success of the gather- 
ing. The Congress will open on Monday, the 9th of 
September, at 10.30 o'clock, in the Hall of the Rathaus 
(City Hall). At this session the addresses of welcome 
and the responses will be given, the Congress organized 
and the three committees on preparation of business 
appointed. In the afternoon, at 3.30 o'clock, the com- 
mittees will begin their work. In the evening a recep- 
tion will be given to the delegates. Tuesday forenoon, 
at 9 o'clock, the committees will continue their work, 
and at 3 o'clock the first plenary business session will 
be held in the great hall of the " Hotel zu den Vier 
Jahreszeiten," where all the regular sessions will be 
held. The evening of Tuesday will be given up to 
a public mass meeting. Wednesday, at 9.30 o'clock, 
the second plenary business session will be held for con- 
sideration of reports from the committees. This session 
will be continued in the afternoon with an interval of 
one hour for breakfast, which will be served in the 
adjoining rooms. Wednesday evening a banquet will 
be given. Thursday forenoon will be devoted to busi- 
ness and in the afternoon there will be an excursion. In 
the evening of Thursday there will be a presentation in 
the Opera House of Robert Reinert's " Der Krieg " pre- 
pared specially for the Congress. The forenoon and 
afternoon of Friday will both be given to business ses- 
sions, and in the evening public meetings will be held in 
different quarters of the city with programs arranged for 
different circles of society. Saturday forenoon the final 
plenary business session will be held, and at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon will occur the closing banquet. This is 
a fine program, and the Congress gives promise of being 
large and successful. Those who are going to the Con- 
gress from this country will please take note that the 
Committee of Organization will have its office in the ante- 
room of the Hotel "Vier Jahreszeiten." From Satur- 
day, the 7th of September, the Entertainment Committee 
will have an office in the Central Railway Station. 



The Proceedings of the National Arbi- 
Reportofthe tration and Peace Congress, held in New 

New York 

Peace Congress. York last April, have been published in 
an attractive volume of five hundred pages. 
The cover is embossed with the peace flag of the United 
States — the national colors surrounded by a white bor- 
der. Typographically the book is in marked contrast 



with the customary reports of conventions. The type is 
large and clear and the paper is excellent. 

Pull reports are given of all the addresses delivered. 
These are of exceptional interest and value, particularly 
the addresses of Secretary of State Elihu Root, Governor 
Charles E. Hughes, Hon. William Jennings Bryan, Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University, Miss 
Jane Addams, President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College, Miss Leonora O'Reilly and others. 
There is a high level of ability, eloquence and enthusi- 
asm in all the speeches. President Roosevelt's letter to 
the Congress is printed in full. 

Telegrams and letters of regret are printed from the 
King of Italy, the King of Norway, the President of 
Switzerland, the President of Mexico, the President of 
Brazil, the President of Chile, etc. These messages 
breathe the new spirit of internationalism and sympathy, 
and are prophetic of the day when peace and goodwill 
shall reign between all nations. The speeches at the 
banquets, which are reported in full, of such distinguished 
foreigners as Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada ; 
Mr. James Bryce, the British Ambassador ; Sefior En- 
rique C. Creel, the Ambassador from Mexico, testify elo- 
quently to the friendliness of the near neighbors of our 
country. The book contains a list of all the registered 
delegates at the Congress, with the names of the organ- 
izations and institutions represented. 

A copy of the Proceedings has been sent to the dele- 
gates of every foreign country represented at the Hague 
Conference, and to the Ambassadors and Ministers of 
every foreign power. Delegates to the Congress, as well 
as subscribers to its fund, have also received copies. 

A limited number of copies are for sale at the follow- 
ing prices, postpaid : paper bound, 75 cents ; cloth bound, 
$1.50. Orders may be sent to Mr. S. M. Craiger, finan- 
cial secretary of the Congress, Room 8, 19 West Forty- 
Fourth Street, New York City. Copies can also be 
procured at the same prices of the American Peace So- 
ciety, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 



The most numerously signed petition 

at'Thfru"'^^ wnicn nas been presented to the president 
of the Hague Conference is that of Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, so well known in Boston as the head 
of the School of Languages at 30 Newbury St., and as 
a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society and indefatigable worker for many years 
in the cause of peace. Miss Eckstein began work the 
first of the year in securing signatures to her petition. 
She conceived the idea of a petition confined to the 
one subject of a general arbitration treaty, believing this 
to be the most important subject to come before the 
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Hague Conference. Discarding all the other measures 
advocated by the Interparliamentary Union and other 
bodies, she drew her paper and began to circulate it for 
signatures. She was not officially supported by any 
organization. The expense of the petition she met 
herself. The result is a striking testimony to what a 
single individual can accomplish who goes to work with 
faith in a thing and prosecutes it earnestly to the end. 
When the copies of the petition, which had been sent 
out to various parts of the land, were all in, they were 
found to represent some two millions of persons. About 
one-fifth of them were individual signatures; the rest 
were those of the officials of various societies and associ- 
ations interested in the cause. This great petition Miss 
Eckstein, accompanied by Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
president of the American Peace Society, presented to 
Mr. Nelidoff on the 4th of July. Mr. Nelidoff congratu- 
lated her on the number of signatures she had obtained. 
He said that the petition was in the right direction, as 
limitation of armaments, if it ever came, would come as 
the effect of the arbitration of controversies. Russia, 
he stated, had not renounced her original program, but 
to carry it out much preparation must be made through 
arbitration, the development of international law, inter- 
national courts, and the growth of international goodwill. 
Asked by Miss Eckstein in regard to periodic meetings 
of the Hague Conference, Mr. Nelidoff said that the 
subject would be discussed, but he doubted whether the 
Conference would arrive at any definite decision on 
the subject. Miss Eckstein is spending the summer with 
her relatives in Europe, and will attend the sixteenth 
International Peace Congress at Munich as a delegate of 
the American Peace Society before returning home. 



Mr. George Pulk of Chicago, who 

s^^MemoHa.. carried to The IIa g« e a memorial from 
students of twenty-three universities and 
colleges of the Middle West,including Chicago University, 
Northwestern University and Illinois State University, 
was received by Mr. Nelidoff, the president of the Con- 
ference, on Saturday, July 6. The twenty-three institu- 
tions represented by Mr. Fulk have a total of 1,666 
professors and 22,968 students. 

In presenting his memorial Mr. Fulk stated that this 
was proof of a vigorous and widespread sentiment in the 
United States in favor of a suitable permanent system of 
law on the basis of reason and justice as a substitute for 
war in international affairs. Mr. Nelidoff expressed 
great pleasure in receiving this communication and in 
knowing that the American students were interested to 
such a degree in the work of the Conference. He prom- 
ised to lay the communication before the Conference and 
expressed assurance that the members would appreciate 



this token of sympathy with their work. The President 
said he realized that public sentiment in America was 
very strongly in favor of arbitration. He thought this 
was due to the fact that there is but one race in the 
United States, that the States have a common history 
and the same traditions, thus creating a natural bond of 
union. In Europe the case was entirely different. There 
was no natural bond of union between the different races 
with their different traditions. In response to Mr. Fulk's 
suggestion that Christianity had grown to be a bond of 
union and sympathy among the nations, Mr. Nelidoff 
said that not all the nations were Christian, and they had 
to deal with some who had not the Christian ideals. He 
thought more could be accomplished by teaching the 
people love and goodwill than by creating artificial means 
of controlling discord. The present Hague Conference 
he believed to be in the right direction, and he hoped 
others would follow it. 



We have received from Dr. A. C. Cour- 
No war ships t j secretary of the Canadian Arbitra- 

on the Lakes. ' J 

tion and Peace Society, Toronto, the 
following resolution, which was adopted on Friday, June 
28, at a meeting of the Board of Directors of the so- 
ciety held at the residence of Sir William Mulock, presi- 
dent of the society : 

" Whereas, public attention has often been called, with 
deep gratitude, to the agreement of 1817 between the 
United States and Great Britain relative to armament 
for war on the Great Lakes, practically doing away with 
forts, arsenals and war vessels ; and 

" Whereas, there has been made public by the Press a 
report that the Naval Department of the United States 
is seeking to amend this treaty so as to introduce train- 
ing ships of war on the Great Lakes ; 

" Resolved, that we call the attention of the American 
Peace Society (Boston), the National Peace Congress 
(New York), the Universal Peace Union (Philadelphia), 
and the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference to this 
matter, and suggest that the most urgent protest be 
lodged immediately with the United States government 
against any departure from this most useful treaty. 

" It was also resolved to communicate with the Cana- 
dian and British governments and with the British Peace 
Society. 

" We pledge ourselves that this agreement shall not 
be interfered with by any notice from the British gov- 
ernment without our most serious and persistent oppo- 
sition." 

Inquiry at Washington elicits the information, we are 
glad to say, that nothing is known there of any move- 
ment from any quarter to amend the agreement of 1817 
so as to allow the introduction of ships of war on the 
Great Lakes. The Navy Department has occasion- 
ally loaned unarmed training ships to the naval re- 
serves of some of the United States and has secured the 
permission of the Canadian government for the passage 
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of these ships through the Canadian canals. A recent 
case of this kind probably started the rumor of the effort 
to secure a change in the agreement of 1817. We are 
glad to reassure our Canadian friends on this subject. 
So far as we know, the people of the United States are 
practically a unit in the purpose to have the agreement 
of 1817 kept inviolate. 



The fourth British National Peace Con- 
British National whi(jh t t Scarborougb J une 2 7 
Peace Congress o ' » ' 

and 28, with a good attendance, under the 
presidency of lit. Hon. J. E. Ellis, M. P., passed resolu- 
tions in favor of the organization of a large number of 
peace societies affiliated with the British or some other 
peace society, but being practically autonomous. It ex- 
pressed its disapproval of military drill and rifle practice 
in the schools and appealed to educators to teach life- 
saving rather than life-destroying ideals. The whole 
spirit of the Congress was international and humane. It 
uttered timely warning, particularly to advocates of 
Empire Day, against that kind of patriotism which is 
merely local and separatist, and placed true patriotism on 
the basis of universal brotherhood and international law. 
It desired to see the protection of the usages of interna- 
tional law extended to the weaker peoples according to 
the terms of the Hague Convention, instead of letting 
them be treated harshly and inhumanely, as they are apt 
to be by the stronger races. The Congress was gratified 
to learn that representative government had been gen- 
erously granted to the Transvaal and Orange River 
States by Great Britain, as that was calculated to bring 
about friendly relations between the Dutch and the 
British races in those colonies. An interesting feature 
of the Congress was the receipt of a letter from the 
British Premier in which this striking sentence occurred : 
" It is a monstrous paradox that armaments should go on 
increasing along with international arbitration." Dr. 
Darby felt encouraged by the situation. "This is the 
first time," he said, " in the history of our country that a 
Premier has dared to express himself strongly in favor of 
peace. We have to remember also the influence and 
persistent work of our King. One fervently hopes he 
will go down in history as the Peacemaker. Here again 
is the first instance in history of a sovereign devoting him- 
self to promoting goodwill and peace among the nations 
of the world." The platform of recommendations to the 
Hague Conference included a discussion of the limita- 
tion of armaments, arbitration treaties referring all dis- 
putes and questions of fact respecting matters affecting 
vital interests, if excepted, to the Hague Court, as is the 
case in the treaty between Sweden and Norway, and the 
periodic meeting of the Hague Conference as preliminary 
to a permanent congress of the nations. While no such 



demonstration as the New York National Peace Congress, 
with its long list of distinguished speakers and delegates 
from all over the nation, the British Peace Congress rep- 
resented the earnest purposes and clear-sightedness of 
the men and women of the peace movement in England, 
and cannot have failed to concentrate the popular mind 
both on the evils of militarism at home and on the sub- 
jects before the Hague Conference. 



Among the American educational or- 
summe" school, ganizations which have recently espoused 
the cause of peace, and are supporting 
energetically the movement for instruction in peace 
principles and methods in the schools of the nation, is 
the Summer School of the South. The recent meeting 
of this school at Knoxville, Tenn., in the early part of 
July was attended by about fifteen hundred teachers 
from the schools of the Southern States. A prominent 
feature of the program was the series of three addresses 
given by Edwin D. Mead on the principles and aims of 
the International Peace Movement. On July 2d Mr. 
Mead gave two lectures, one on " The Development of 
the Peace Movement " and the other on " The Larger 
Patriotism." On July 3 he addressed the convention on 
"The United States and the United World." These 
addresses were listened to with great interest by the 
teachers present. A resolution expressing the deep in- 
terest of the convention in the Hague Conference was 
adopted and cabled to Mr. Choate, head of the American 
delegation at The Hague. This resolution urged the 
most advanced action possible in line with the recom- 
mendations of the Interparliamentary Union. We 
have much to expect from the entrance of the educa- 
tional leaders of the South into the ranks of the peace 
propagandists. 

At last the movement for the erection 
Memorui." of a worthv memorial to Elihu Burritt in 
his native city, New Britain, Conn., has 
taken practical shape. The Burritt Memorial Association, 
of which Prof. Marcus White is chairman, has inaugu- 
rated a vigorous campaign for the securing of funds for 
the monument. The subscriptions so far taken among 
the New Britain people range in amount from five hun- 
dred dollars down to twenty-five cents. The first con- 
tribution was made by a Dane, who learned of Mr. Bur- 
ritt when he was residing in Copenhagen. The Association 
is being aided by a strong organization of New Britain 
women, " The Burritt Memorial Auxiliary Committee," 
whose chairman is Mrs. Buell B. Bassette. The secre- 
tary of the Auxiliary Committee is Mrs. Annie S. 
Churchill, a life member of the American Peace So- 
ciety, who is actively engaged in the work of raising 
funds. We are more than pleased to commend this 
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undertaking to all our friends, not only in America, but 
abroad. It is intended to give the memorial a distinctly 
international character. Elihu Burritt was one of the 
ablest and most efficient peace advocates that have ever 
lived. He was a man of the deepest and finest interna- 
tional spirit, and did more perhaps than any other Ameri- 
can has ever done to organize and develop the peace 
movement on an international basis — its true basis. 
In the circular which they are sending out the Com- 
mittee say : 

" Fifty years before the first Hague Conference was 
called, this Connecticut scholar was going up and down 
the world advocating a permanent international tribu- 
nal as the only adequate substitute for war. His plea 
for a ' High Court of Nations ' made at Brussels, at 
Paris and at Frankfort in 1848, 1849 and 1850, is familiar 
to many persons who are to-day promoting the Interpar- 
liamentary Union and other agencies for a better inter- 
national understanding. It is this international character 
of Mr. Burritt's services which the people of New Bri- 
tain seek to commemorate and toward which the many 
nationalities represented in the population of this city are 
contributing." 

The Committee will be most grateful to receive con- 
tributions of any amount from anywhere. The names 
of the contributors will be kept and published (without 
the amounts given) in a " Burritt Memorial Book," which 
will be kept in the New Britain Public Library. The 
treasurer of the Committee is Mr. George S. Talcott, to 
whom gifts should be sent. 



kingdom may come and Thy name be glorified, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 



The following resolution was unani- 

ch'^h's t mously adopted at the annual convention of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 

Diocese of Montana, held in the city of Butte, Mont., 

June 18, 1907 : 

" Resolved, that this convention of the Diocese of 
Montana, recognizing the duty of this Church, as part of 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace, to promote in every 
way the cause of peace, hereby expresses its entire sym- 
pathy with the aims and objects of the Peace Conference 
now assembled at The Hague, and earnestly prays that 
the efforts of that body to bring about the abolition of 
warfare, or at least the amelioration of its conditions, 
may be abundantly blessed by Him who alone maketh 
' wars to cease in all the world,' and that they may tend 
to hasten the time when ' nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more." ' 

Bishop Lawrence has authorized the following prayer 
for use in the Episcopal Churches of the Diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts during the Hague Conference : 

" O Almighty God, whose Son came to this earth with 
the tidings of peace and goodwill among men, guide, we 
beseech Thee, the counsels of the representatives of the 
nations now assembled in the name of peace. Endue 
them with the gift of wisdom and a desire to do Thy 
will. Increase in them and all the peoples of the earth 
the spirit of righteousness, truth and love ; that Thy 



William Randal Cremer, when he went 

Declined to .... 

Wear a Sword to Buckingham .Palace at the invitation of 
the King to receive the honor of knight- 
hood, declined to wear a sword, giving as his reason 
that as a peace worker he could not conscientiously do 
so. The King readily acceded to his wish. Whereat 
one of our Boston dailies sneeringly remarks that this 
refusal " shows how mighty particular and eccentric an 
earnest disciple of peace can become by prolonged devo- 
tion to the cause." It shows no such thing. It shows 
that there are men who will be true to their principles 
even when it makes them seem peculiar to do so. 
Why should Mr. Cremer wear a sword ? He is the 
founder of the Interparliamentary Peace Union. He 
organized the International Arbitration League thirty- 
five years ago, and has been its leader ever since. He 
got up and brought over in 1887 the great memorial to 
our government signed by two hundred and thirty-four 
members of Parliament. He has fought the Old Dragon 
of Militarism in the British Parliament and out of it*. 
The sword is the symbol of war, and hatred, and destruc- 
tion. It stands for the opposite of all those principles 
for which Mr. Cremer has so long labored. If he had 
girded on a sword and gone into the King's presence 
with it dangling by his side, we should all have been 
ashamed of him ; the King who knighted him because 
of his services to the peace cause would have been 
ashamed of him ; he would have been ashamed of him- 
self and could never again have looked his peace com- 
rades straight in the face. Men who talk and work for 
peace in conventions and congresses and then whisper 
vociferously behind their hands for swords, and Krag- 
Jorgensons, and Dreadnoughts are very poor peace- 
makers. Brave Sir William! He is a true Knight of 
Peace. 



Concord for June and July contains 
'™ti«l"lC. an intere 8tmg report of the annual 
meeting of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association of London on June 13. 
The meeting was presided over by lit. Hon. Lord 
Weardale, who is the president of the British Interpar- 
liamentary Group. The report of the Standing Com- 
mittee, made by Mr. J. F. Green, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, contained a feeling allusion to the great loss 
which they had sustained in the death of their presi- 
dent, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who, as one of the founders, 
"had devoted his great abilities and untiring zeal and 
devotion to the work of the Association and the peace 
movement generally for some twenty years." The com- 
mittee had during the year given its attention to several 
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important subjects ; namely, the dangerous character of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, the relations between England 
and Germany, the disturbances in Natal and in Macedonia, 
the second Hague Conference, universal military train- 
ing, etc. The committee recorded its gratification that 
there had been very large sales of a new edition of the 
Baroness Von Suttner's " Lay Down Your Arms." A 
letter was received from the Baroness expressing her 
great sympathy with the work of the Association, 
through the influence of which she herself had been 
brought into the peace movement. It was " the cradle," 
she said, " of all that she had ever known and achieved 
in the peace movement." Interesting addresses were 
made by Lord Weardale, G. P. Gooch, M. P., Felix 
Moscheles, A. G. C. Harvey, M. P., G. H. Perris, W. P. 
Byles, M. P., and Rev. A. L. Lilley. A vigorous reso- 
lution was adopted against the proposed universal mili- 
tary service and rifle-shooting. Another resolution urged 
upon the government and the country to use their influ- 
ence at the Hague Conference in support of the meas- 
ures which had been put forward by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, frequently referred to ,in our columns. 
A general tone of hopefulness prevailed in the meeting, 
the members feeling assured that the cause of peace was 
making steady gains year by year, in spite of the dis- 
couraging reactionary events that from time to time 

occurred. 

Dr. Robert Spence Watson, the presi- 
dent of the British Peace Society, in his 
annual address, gave some striking illus- 
trations of the efficacy of arbitration in the settlement of 
industrial questions which ought to command the atten- 
tion of those who do not accept arbitration as a principle 
in international affairs. He was speaking of the differ- 
ent subjects for consideration by the second Hague Con- 
ference. He had already touched upon the limitation of 
armaments, and went on to speak of international arbi- 
tration as a method of settling disputes which was once 
derided as ridiculous, but is now a thing of everyday 
occurrence. " It was quite as visionary as the reduction 
of armaments," he said, " and there now have been more 
than a hundred settlements of the kind in the last thirty 
years. We should aim at making the Hague Court the 
world court to which nations naturally referred in mat- 
ters of dispute, and arbitration imperative. But not by 
force ; no force can be permitted. But what then ? By 
simple agreement. But that is ridiculous. Why? May 
I, comparing small things with great, tell you of my own 
experience in industrial arbitration. I have acted as sole 
judge in many more than a hundred disputes, in some of 
which 40,000 to 50,000 men were interested ; in one the 
entire trade of one of the largest industries in England 
and Scotland ; in another, twenty-one classes of em- 
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ployees of one of our largest railway companies. I 
have never settled a dispute by halving the matter in 
dispute. In one great industry I have had to reduce 
the wages lower than they had ever been, and when an- 
other difficulty arose in that industry within two years, 
to my surprise, but greatly indeed to their honor, em- 
ployers and employed came to me again as arbitrator. 
They were not in any case legally bound on either side, 
only by agreement, but I have never had an award dis- 
puted. Ah, you will say, but these were after all local 
matters, not national. That is true, but the decisions 
came close home to the parties and gripped the pockets 
of employers and employed alike. I believe in a course 
of simple agreement, and I do not believe that when two 
great, or small, but proud nations, have agreed to leave 
a question to arbitration they will attempt to escape 
from the decision in the face of the world." 



All the friends of peace will rejoice 

Qo7d« We^ng. With Mr " and MrS - AlbCTt K - Smile y 

of Mohonk Lake on having reached the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. The anniversary 
was impressively celebrated at Mohonk, one of the most 
important peace centres of the world, on July 8. The 
celebration was conducted entirely by a committee of 
guests named by the entire guest body at Mohonk last 
year. The committee were J. Edward Simmons, John 
Crosby Brown, J. P. Burrell, John Arbuckle and Thomas 
G. Ritch of New York, Hon. George C. Perkins of Cov- 
ington, Ky., and John V. Craven of West Chester, Pa. 
The special testimonial, to which over twelve hundred 
guests had contributed, was a gate-house, which is to be 
erected on the eastern border of the Mohonk estate, 
about a mile and a quarter from New Paltz. The site 
commands extensive views in three directions. The 
gate-house will be of stone, with a massive tower four 
stories in height, with accommodations for a family resi- 
dence. The cost will be about $20,000. When the 
construction is completed, Mr. Smiley will convert the site 
into a park and connect it with the Mohonk House by a 
new private road. 

Ground was broken with appropriate ceremonies in 
the morning. In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Smiley 
received many hundreds of guests and friends, and in 
the evening exercises were held at which the committee 
formally presented the gate-house and various congratu- 
latory speeches were made, to which Mr. Smiley re- 
sponded in an earnest address. In addition to the gate- 
house Mr. and Mrs. Smiley received many gifts, as well 
as hundreds of congratulatory letters and telegrams from 
friends. They were especially congratulated on the re- 
sults of their philanthropic work expressed through the 
Lake Mohonk Conferences and in other forms. 
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The sudden death of Henry Pickering 
Pickerin °^ Boston inflicts a sore loss upon the 

American Peace Society and on the cause 
of international peace everywhere. Indeed, it is a great 
loss to the cause of humanity in its widest sense. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pickering, whose life together was one of rare 
beauty in the perfectness of its union and sympathy, have 
long been known as among the most devoted of Boston's 
citizens to all movements having in view the establish- 
ment of right and justice and the promotion of goodwill 
and peace among men and nations. Their generosity, 
though undemonstrative, has been large and continuous, 
limited only, within their ample means, by the dictates 
of reason and prudence. Mr. Pickering had been for 
many years a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society, and deeply interested in every 
phase of the Society's work. He was rarely absent from 
a meeting of the Directors or of any Committee on which 
he was placed. He was the embodiment of faithfulness 
and promptness. He was always modest and reserved, 
and not a man of many words, but he had quick and 
clear insight into any matter that came up for considera- 
tion, and when he gave his judgment it always com- 
manded immediate respect and carried weight. The 
sum of his life's influence has gone powerfully on the 
side of the best things. We extend to Mrs. Pickering 
our profound sympathy in the great affliction that has 
befallen her, and we are sure that in thus expressing 
ourselves we voice the feelings of all the friends of hu- 
manity and peace who knew and labored with him. 



The Palace of Peace at The Hague, for 
Peau'paUce tne erect i° n °f which Mr. Carnegie gave 
the sum of $1,500,000, may now be said to 
have been begun, unless one chooses tp reckon the com- 
mencement of it from the time that the gift was made. 
The corner-stone of the structure was laid on July 30 by 
Mr. Nelidoff, president of the Hague Conference. Nearly 
all the members of the Conference were present at the 
ceremonies. With them grouped around the stone were 
the members of the States-General, a number of high 
court officials, and delegations from numerous organiza- 
tions. The ceremonies were opened with singing by a 
number of choral societies. Mr. Van Karnebeek, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation Committee, delivered 
an address in which he paid a high tribute to " the gen- 
erous man whose name is engraved upon the first stone 
of the edifice to his munificence." Mr. Van Karnebeek 
declared that the structure was to be " a palace of inter- 
national justice founded as an outcome of the need of 
every civilized community to institute the rule of right 
in place of the rule of might. In this palace no one will 
be stronger or no one weaker than the other, and no 



other blade, except the sword of justice, will be placed 
in the scale. The tower of the palace will point to the 
stars, indicating the ideal of our efforts." 

Before laying the stone, Mr. Nelidoff made a brief 
speech in which he expressed the gratitude of the peace 
delegates to Mr. Carnegie, the munificent donor, and to 
the Netherlands government. " I venture to say," de- 
clared Mr. Nelidoff, " that this new cult has been estab- 
lished in the world, and it is Andrew Carnegie, inspired 
by the great humanitarian idea springing therefrom and 
the good it promises to the world, who conceived the 
idea of dedicating to this cult a special edifice which he 
is fully justified in calling a ' temple of peace.' " 

The cult of peace established in the world, after all 
these long centuries of the cult of war ! It is a great 
and inspiring fact. We may well all lift up our heads 
in a great hope. 

The session devoted to the subject of 
Montreal international peace at the recent conven- 

Educational . , . 

Convention tion of the American Institute of Instruc- 

tion at Montreal was said to be probably 
the largest and most inspiring of all the ordinary sessions. 
Dr. William A. Mowry, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews and 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, all members of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society, were among 
the speakers. Dr. Mowry spoke on " Some New De- 
mands which the Progress of Mankind makes upon 
Education." Speaking of the promotion of correct ideas 
on the international peace movement, on patriotism, 
and good citizenship, he said : " I venture the assertion 
that, morally and patriotically, you, fellow teachers, have 
no more important and no more hopeful work to per- 
form in your profession than this." " He who looks and 
labors for the highest good of all nations is doing his 
best for his own nation." Mrs. Mead spoke on " Teach- 
ing Patriotism," and reaffirmed in a fine address her 
well-known sentiments on this subject. Mrs. Andrews 
spoke of " The Teacher's Part in the Peace Movement," 
and laid before the assembled educators the salient facts 
of the great movement for the peace of the world, and 
the duty of all teachers to take their part in it. " One 
generation of teaching the principles of justice, peace 
and international unity would revolutionize the world." 
" To what nobler work can the teacher consecrate him- 
self than to build up a new people whose country is the 
world, whose countrymen are all mankind ? " 



The International Law Association will meet, on the 
invitation of the American Bar Association, at Portland, 
Me., on the 28th, 29th and 30th of August, for its 
twenty-fourth conference. It will be presided over by 
Sir Waller Phillemore, member of the British High Court 
of Justice. 



